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ing and gospel, ‘Freely have ye received, 
freely give.’’ The swift Witness for Truth in 
a spiritual minister’s heart, authorizing all 
required utterances amidst living worship is 
far too swift to take up much time away from 
the carpenter, bricklayer, painter, plumber, 
tent-maker, fisherman, so as to hinder these 
honest occupations. Many of these operatives 
have made full proof of their ministry of the 
Spirit, and understand human conditions better 
than such as are socially and academically 
separated from the experiences of the day- 
laborer. Daily drudgery may be very fruitful 
of experimental openings in divine truth, and 
of messages to daily life. 


of any class submit to these conditions? The 
columns of the daily journals supply the 
answer. Carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
plumbers, etc., do not toil on without pro- 
test, year after year, for such a scanty 
wage. Rather than accept it, miners and en- 
gineers, butchers and mill operatives, con- 
ductors and motormen, give up their positions 
and refuse to work. Not so is it, as a class, 
with those for whom I am now speaking. 
They do not organize “‘ unions,” in which they 
plan and toil unceasingly that the hours of 
labor may be shortened and wages increased. 
The grand army of Christ’s ministers continue 
patiently and persistently to perform the duties 
of their sacred office, even when it is a daily 
battle to “‘keep the wolf from the door.”’ 
For want of adequate support, a far greater 
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Who Says “Hireling ?” 
Commenting on an article in its columns en- 
titled ‘‘Should Ministers Strike?’’ an editorial 

in the Episcopal Recorder remarks: 


‘Churches sometimes ‘‘hire’’ ministers—to 
we a term favorite in some quarters—and 
exact from them such manifold service as 
none of the ‘‘ leading members ’’ would dream 
of rendering to any employer for a much 
larger stipend than they pay the poor minister. 
And when he is “‘hired,’’ he is often expected 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Realization of an Ideal. 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


Nineteen hundred years ago angelic voices 
sang a new song to some lonely shepherds on 
the Galilean hills; its burden was “peace on 
earth.’’ At the same time there came, under 
a mysterious guidance, some representatives of 
the deepest thought and profoundest learning 
of the far countries of the East, to seek a new 
King who was born. This King they found not 
in a palace but in astable. Centuries before, 
some far-sighted seer had prophesied that 
there should come a new kind of Prince—not 
a prince of armies nor of nations, but a Prince 
of Peace. This was a new kind of king and a 
novel kingdom, surely! This King lived on 
earth, and for three short years he talked 
about his kingdom, but when the people want- 
ed to make him king, he would not permit it. 
Then they killed him. He had lived not as a 
king, but as the simplest peasant of the land, 
and yet his enemies feared that he might be- 
come a king and establish his kingdom after 
all. Hence they killed him. But while he had 
lived he constantly taught his followers about 
his kingdom, which was to be a very strange 
one. It was to exist not in the outward prim- 
arily, but in the inward. It was to be estab- 
lished not by force, but was to grow imper- 
ceptibly. Its power was to lie not in fear but 
in love. In this kingdom the legal code of the 
world’s kingdoms was to be exactly reversed. 
If a man took your coat you were not to send 
him to prison for theft, you were to give him 
your cloak also. If a man struck you on the 


cheek, you were not to bring suit against him; 


you were to turn the other cheek and let him 
strike that—if he would. In this kingdom, 
again, the very laws of the material world 
were to be reversed. He who was first was 
to be last; the greatest was to be the least; 
he who kept a thing would lose it, while he 
who gave it away would really possess it. In 
the realm of nature one animal progresses at 
the expense of another, one gains only by 
another’s loss, the stronger lives upon the 
weaker, and the life of each is maintained only 
by the sacrifice of the life of another But in 
the new kingdom what benefited one was to 
benefit all; what harmed one was to harm all; 
for no one could live or die to himself alone. 
When one laid down his own life he was to find 
it again; and what one gave one was to re- 
ceive. Instead of the law of destruction there 
should be the law of salvation; instead of 
hatred there should be love. Here the worth 
of the human being was to be first recognized; 
every man was nothing less than a possible 
son of God; and he must be treated as such, 
and worked for, to win him to fulfil his high 
destiny. Here giving is getting, and the 
more you give away the more you have to give, 
losing is finding, the more you get for yourself, 
the more there is for others. The whole law 
of competition is reversed, and the struggle 
for one’s own existence is changed into the 
struggle for the life of others. This was an 
ideal that Jesus of Nazareth put before his 
people. 

The ideals of Christ’s kingdom have been 
working; men have begun to realize them if 
only in part, and they will continue to work 
for them and live by them till their fulfilment 


is complete. Let us take one of these ideals 
—just one—and see how it is being realized 
up to the present time. We will take an ideal 
that is not the easiest of realization, one that 
strikes at a very fundamental element in man’s 
nature, the instinct to strike back when struck, 
to defend one’s self when threatened, and to 
seek gain for one’s self even at the expense 
of the life of another, though a weaker one. 
These instincts are all antagonistic to Christ’s 
ideal of the value of a human soul, and they 
all result in war. Let us see then, how war 
has been combatted in order that Christ’s ideal 
may be realized. 

Wars are contemporary with the first be- 
ginnings of history, whenever man met man 
and uncontrolled passions came into collision, 
there war was inevitable. It is as old as the 
race. The most primitive form was that of 
private war. If one man injured or killed 
another, the injured man’s family and friends 
bound themselves together to wreak vengeance 
upon him. It was their method, and their only 
method of doing justice between man and man, 
but it was unregulated and without control. 
The avengers might go at any hour of day or 
night, might take their enemy as treacherously 
or in as unprepared a state as possible, and 
the direr the vengeance they could inflict upon 
him, the better were they satisfied. But after 
a time men began to see that this was not 
quite fair play; and here entered the idea of 
control of private war. Old statute books 
show us how carefully the balance of justice 
came to be adjusted; the avengers must not 
go in the night, they must go in the day-time. 
Or even this we find—that if a man falls from 
a tree and kills a man, the offender may be 
brought to justice only by a friend of the in- 
jured man falling from the same tree and kill- 
ing him in the same way. Then, as the state 
began to grow stronger, courts were set up 
as an alternative to private vengeance; they 
were an alternative, not a substitute, one did 
not have to appeal to them. The courts were 
not permanent either, and they moved about 
from place to place. Not till the time of 
Henry II was a permanent Court of Appeal 
established. Thus in the course of time priv- 
ate war came to be abolished. The course of 
public war has been very similar, as I shall try 
to show. In the earliest times tribe went to 
war with tribe; in later times nation with 
nation. Through the Middle Ages all Europe 
was distracted with wars, both private and 
international. By the seventeenth century 
private war had given way to the civil courts 
and civil law; but public wars more than filled 
the breach, and international and civil wars 
were incessant through the whole following 
century. In the very midst of this tumult of 
war, like a light shining in the darkness, arose 
the Society of Friends, with their watchword 
the return to primitive christianity, and their 
insistence on the Christian principles of love 
and brotherhood. It was a strange anomaly 
in the midst of all that strife and chaos and 
artificiality; but it was asign of the times. 
And time has brought to fruit the seed that 
they sowed. 

The Friends bore their testimony against 
war as such, against its spirit and its deeds. 
George Fox refused to enter the army of the 
commonwealth. Many Friends suffered severe- 
ly through their refusal to beararms. William 


Penn in the darkness of imprisonment worked 
out a plan for an imperial Diet or Parliament, 
which is a striking precursor of the idea of 
the Hague Tribunal, and very practical. Jf 
was William Penn too, who demonstrated that ay 
untamed and treacherous people could be cop. 
trolled by love rather than by force; for hig 
policy with the Indians was marvelously gu. 
cessful. A whole century more, however, 
passed by, and not till the nineteenth cen 
did peace sentiment become so strongly devel. 
oped as to form permanent and powerful or. 
ganizations. 

It is this organization for peace work that 
is the most encouraging sign of our times, for 
after all it is organization that counts most 
strongly. 

To do peace work single handed is to beat 
one’s hands upon the air. It is surely the 
duty of every lover of peace to acquaint him. 
self with the history of the organization of the 
work, and with what it has accomplished, and 
to join hands with its workers with all the 
earnestness of his soul. 

This organization has taken form in variong 
ways. There are national and local arbitration 
conferences; there are four hundred and fifty 
peace associations doing unceasing work in 
many countries; there is a permanent Inter- 
national Peace Union, there is the Univergal 
Peace Congress, the Interparliamentary Union, 
the Hague Conference and Tribunal, to say 
nothing of many treaties for arbitration bg 
tween some of the chief nations. 

The Universal Peace Congress met at Rouen 
in France, last Fall, when the attendance was 
larger and more enthusiastic thanever. This 
year it will meet in America. At its meetings 
are found representatives of the best thought 
for Peace from all nations. 

The Interparliamentary Union was originated 
in ’88 by Wm. R. Cremer, a member of the 
English Parliament. His plan was to bring 
together the members of the various parlia- 
ments of the nations, for furtherance of mu- 
tual understanding and good-will. The plan is 
succeeding splendidly. Its membership is 
very large. Its annual meeting is to be held 
this year at the St. Louis Exposition, and will 
surely be a most important addition to the 
interest of that great Exposition. The Union 
has devoted itself chiefly to arbitration, and 
its influence was of great weight in the calling 
of the Hague Conference. 

This conference, as we remember, was called 
by Nicolas II of Russia, in ’98, and met in 
’99 at the Hague. The result of it was the 
establishment of the Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, which was formally 
opened in 1901, and is composed of represents 
tives of nineteen powers—practically the whole 
civilized world. The court did no business for 
some time—the Supreme Court of the United 
States did none for two-and-a-half years—but 
in 1902 it gave its first decision in the case 
the Pious Fund. After that, came the Vene 
zuelan case, where eleven nations were cor 
cerned, the importance of which it would bh 
difficult to over-estimate. 

Beside all this organized work that makes 
for peace, there are also many signs of nation#l 
and individual interest inthe subject. During 
the past year there have been a dozen or moft 
boundary disputes settled by arbitration. Dur 
ing the nineteenth century there were almost 
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two hundred disputes settled by arbitration, 
sixty of that number occurring in the last de- 
cade. These were all made by temporary tri- 
bunals, and now that we have the permanent 
court at the Hague we may hope for an in- 
crease in the number. 

(To be continued.) 


Karned Her Diploma. 


An inspiring story of courageous persever- 
ance and determination to make one’s self 
useful in the world despite all discourage- 
ment, was told by Booker Washington in a 
recent speech at Carnegie Hall. Some years 
ago there had been a student at Tuskegee— 
Anna Davis. She could not meet the require- 
ments for graduation. She accepted her fail- 
ure, not as an excuse for relaxation of effort, 
but as an incentive to make the most of what 
she had. ‘‘I have some education,”’ she said 

thetically; ‘‘1 will go where it may be use- 
ful.’’ ‘‘Then,” said Booker Washington, ‘‘ we 
lost sight of her for a while. She went into 
the black belt of Alabama, and picked out the 
most hopeless, degraded community in which 
to do her work. She found the wreck of a 
log cabin which on infrequent occasions was 
used as a schoolhouse. She found the men 
poverty-stricken and illiterate, and unable to 
use to advantage what little they had. They 
mortgaged their crops every year to pay the 
rent on their hovels. First she installed her- 


self in the tumble-down log schoolhouse, and 
won the interest and sympathy of the children. 
Next she induced all the parents to come 
there to a meeting. She taught them enough 
arithmetic to know the value of their scant 
earnings, and to appreciate the folly of their 


mortgages and improvidence. She had learned 
something of agriculture at Tuskegee, and she 
taught them that. She went from cabin to 
cabin to teach by example a better way of 
living. Now what was the result of that one 
girl’s courage and readiness to tackle an ap- 
parently hopeless case? In three or four years 
there was a frame school-house on the site of 
the old log wreck, and all the children were 
going to school eight months a year, instead 
of practically not at all. The crops had in- 
creased, the community was out of debt. Little 
frame cottages had taken the places of the 
miserable shanties, and they were owned by 
their occupants. When I went there a year 
ago, and found our old pupil who didn’t gradu- 
ate, I asked her how she had done it all. 
‘Through the school, principally,’ she told 
me. ‘And besides this,’ the young woman 
said, ‘we had a little cotton plantation of 
our own. The scholars cleared a piece of 
land back of the school, and worked on it 
every day after school was out. The children 
raised two bales of cotton a year, and that 
kept us going.’ I want to add,”’ said Booker 
Washington, ‘‘that Tuskegee has since done 
what it should have had the wisdom to do 
before. We gave that young woman her di- 
ploma.’’ —Selected. 

INSPIRATION has no explanation; it touches 
the soul and moves the hand like unsuspected 
presences, and we cannot tell how we did it. 
Be mine the life whose reason is swallowed up 
in higher reason, which I have"come to know 
by - mysterious name, Inspiration!—Joseph 

arker. 


THE FRIEND. 


NOTHING WITHOUT LOVE. 
(1 Cor. xiii.) 

Though I possess the gift of tongues, 
And every language speak, 

And with an angel’s eloquence 
Tell men the Lord to seek— 

And still no love in me is found, 

I’m like the clanking cymbal’s sound. 


Might I possess the prophet’s gift, 
And coming scenes foreshow; 
And understand all mysteries 
That only God doth know; 
Yet, if His love fills not my heart, 
With Christ and His I have no part. 


Though knowledge infinite I had— 
Be wise as Deity; 

And had the faith to move all mounts 
Into the boundless sea, 

Yet not the grace of love possess, 

I’m void of saving righteousness. 


If I should give my wealth away 
To those in poverty, 

And die a martyr at the stake, 
For Christ and verity. 

And still no love is found at all, 

I am nothing nothing withal. 


For love to God and love to man 
All other things transcend, 
Fulfills all laws and all commands, 
And never more shall end. 
Ah! then, dear Lord, to me impart 
This love divine, and fill my heart. 
—E. B. Arnold. * 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 66.) 

About the year 1811 there was much unset- 
tlement among the Indians in consequence of 
efforts made to induce them to sell their lands. 
In one of the letters written to the Committee 
from the Cattaraugus settlement, the Friends 
there stated that “We apprehend this com- 
motion has had a tendency to revive some 
doubts and enquiries in the minds of divers 
among them, particularly the Cattaraugus In- 
dians, respecting what may be the final event 
for the help and favors they have been and 
are receiving from our Society. The chiefs 
of Cattaraugus have lately made request that 
the Committee would furnish them with a 
writing to show that no demand or claim would 
ever be made against them or their posterity 
by the Society of Friends or their descendants. 
They say they are not afraid of the present 
generation of Quakers, but seeing mankind are 
liable to change, whether it might not be pos- 
sible that the descendants of Friends would 
produce a charge against their posterity. The 
chiefs say if they had such a writing it would 
help their influence to advise and govern their 
young men, and they would keep this writing 
for the use of posterity, to prevent all suspic- 
ions.”’ 

In accordance with the suggestion, the Com- 
mittee prepared a communication addressed to 
these Indians, disclaiming any intention of 
ever bringing a charge against them for the 
help which they had rendered them. This was 
engrossed on parchment and signed by the 
Friends present at the meeting held Ninth 
Month 11th, 1811, and directed to be forward- 
ed to the Friends at Cattaraugus. 

During the war of 1812, the Indians in West- 
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ern New York became much unsettled in con- 
sequence of efforts which were made to engage 
them in hostilities against the British. The 
Friends at Tunesassa writing Tenth Month 
25th, 1813, state “The present unhappy com- 
motions have very much diverted their atten- 
tion from their domestic concerns, they hav- 
ing been several times requested to assist in 
the invasion of Canada. The last time such 
request was made about twenty went from this 
settlement.’’ 

The Friends at Cattaraugus mentioned under 
date of Third Month 4th, 1814, that a number 
of Indians through the course of last summer 
had taken an active part in the war, and been 
on several expeditions into Canada, yet re- 
mark, “ We are not yet apprehensive that in- 
vasion will extend thus far, and consider it a 
favor that through the recent calamities ex- 
perienced by many of our fellow citizens on the 
frontier, we have been permitted to remain 
unmolested in this neighborhood.’’ 

During this period of anxiety, some mem- 
bers of the Committee felt willing to visit the 
Indians and the Friends living near them, which 
was cordially united with and encouraged by 
the Committee at their meeting held Seventh 
month 21st, 1814, and Isaac Bonsall, Joseph 
Waln, Haldiday Jackson and Benjamin Cope 
set out shortly afterwards. They were the 
bearers of an address to the Indians, both to 
those residing on the Allegheny River and to 
those at Cattaraugus; that addressed to the 
former concluded with the following paragraph 
relating to the efforts then made to engage 
them in the war. 

“Brothers:—We are also disposed again to 
recommend a diligent attention to the cultiva- 
tion of your lands, and, that you may endeavor 
to live in peace and love with all mankind. 
Remembering often that all mankind are breth- 
ren and all the workmanship of the one Good 
Spirit, who created us all that we might love 
and serve Him and who on his part will love 
us and make us happy both in this world and 
the next, if we are thus daily endeavoring to 
please Him.’’ 

In the course of this visit the deputation 
met the Indians in council at different places, 
and endeavored to encourage them in habits of 
industry—the disuse of intoxicating liquors, 
the proper observance of the marriage coven- 
ant and in doing that which would conduce to 
their eternal welfare as well as their present 
happiness. 

The evil effects of leaving their homes to 
join in the war were adverted to, and in reply 
the Indians at Cattaraugus, while expressing 
their hopes that the troubles would subside, 
mentioned the fact that a number of their 
warriors were than about leaving home, in 
consequence of an express having arrived from 
the lines, summoning them, yet several had 
staid, having learned that the Friends had 
come, in order to hear them. 

Near the conclusion of this interview, an 
old chief named Joseph Tequanyu “expressed 
the great satisfaction they had that the Friends 
who lived beside them had remained so steady 
with them through their difficulties—that al- 
though the great guns had roared so loud as 
to shake the ground whereon they stood, yet 
they remained quiet, which convinced them 
that our Friends must be under the protection 
of the Great Spirit. ‘We feel thankful to 
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them’ said he ‘for staying by us; if they go 
away we shall feel alarmed and fly also.’ ”’ 
The four Friends state in their report “By 
reason of the wet weather and high waters our 
stay was continued at Cattaraugus several days 
longer than was intended, during which time 
divers of the Indians came to Friends’ settle- 
ment, with whom we had satisfactory inter- 
views. On First day the 1&th we sat with the 
family in their time of religious retirement, 
which was a comfortable and edifying season, 
and we hope some evidence afforded of our 
Friends feeling Divine support in their seclud- 





and it was almost dark when the home lights 
met his view. Upon a fence which he must 
pass to reach his door lay—something—strange 
and fearful. He was a young and little boy, 
and was appalled at the weird object. It was 
white and unusual and in the dusk filled him 
with natural fear. He stood and tried to make 
it out, but failed. There were but two things 
todo. To go back meant cowardness and to 
have his parents anxious and send for him; to 
go forward appeared to his juvenile faculties 
certain death. “Well, it can’t more ’nd kill 
ed situation and being usefully engaged in pro-| me, and I can’t die but once,’’ reasoned the 
moting the welfare of the Indians.’’ small philosopher, and closing his eyes he shot 

Halliday Jackson, one of the Friends visit- | by 
ing the Cattaraugus settlement in 1814, men- 
tions that “our Friends inform us they have 
almost daily heard the roaring of cannon from 
the British lines near Fort Erie, for several 
weeks past until within a few days.’’ ‘‘At 
the time when Buffalo was burnt the alarm was 
distressing here, people were flying in every 
direction from the enemy. In consequence of 
which the Indians at Cattaraugus became very 
uneasy and moved much of their property to 
the south side of the river, in readiness to fly 
to Allegheny in case of an attack. They 
seemed to put great confidence in Friends 
judgment and often consulted them on account 
of their safety, stating that if Friends removed 
from them they would fly aJso.”’ 

He says of the Indians at Cattaraugus ‘‘Their 
farms are generally under good fence, and it 
appears several hundred acres have been en- 
closed and cultivated within three or four 
years.”’ 

In a council held at Cold Spring during this 
visit, the Indians through their chief, Jacob 
Snow made the following reply to an address 
which Friends had made to them: ‘‘Brothers 
we are happy to see you, you have come a great 
way to visit us, which we consider is a proof 
of your regard for us, several of you have been 
here before and we remember you. When you 
first came amongst us you saw our situation 
then was miserable, we were almost naked and 
lived in very bad houses, and were all in the 
habit of drinking strong liquor, you then ad- 
vised us to habits of sobriety and industry, 
you placed some of your people amongst us to 
instruct us, you furnished us with tools to work 
with. Ina short time some of us became in- 
dustrious and made considerable advancement 
in useful things, but after some time, strong 
drink was again introduced amongst us, not- 
withstanding we endeavored to prevent it, we 
advised our young warriors not to bring it, 
this is all we could do, for our fore fathers 
never left us any other laws, white people have 
laws to restrain them, and if they fall intu 
error their laws will bring them back again, 
we cannot do so. But as the Great Spirit is 
never tired of his care over us, we hope you 
will not be discouraged in advising us and we 
on our part will continue to advise our people, 
but many of them drink and will not listen to 
us. ” 

















It was a white buffalo carriage robe laid on 
the fence to dry and air. But his reasoning 
and courage remain the same. 












MY SERVIC2. 


I asked the Lord to let me do 
Some mighty work for Him; 
To fight amidst his battle hosts, 
Then sing the victor’s hymn. 
I longed my ardent love to show, 
But Jesus would not have it so. 


He placed me in a quiet home, 
Whose life was calm and still, 
And gave me little things to do, 
My daily rounds to fill. 
I could not think it good to be 
Just put aside so silently. 


Small duties gathered round my way 
That seemed of earth alone; 

I, who had longed for conquests bright 
To lay before his throne, 

Had common things to do and bear, 

To watch and strive with daily care. 


So then I thought my prayer unheard, 
And asked the Lord once more 
That He would give me work for Him, 
And open wide the door, 
Forgetting that my Master knew 
Just what was best for me to do. 


Then quietly the answer came: 
“My child, I hear thee cry; 
Think not that mighty deeds alone 
Will bring thee victory; 
The battle has been planned by Me, 
Let daily life thy conquests see.” 
—Journal and Messenger. 












































THE DIVINE SPEAKING IN MAN.—God having 
spoken unto the fathers “in’’ the prophets, 
hath spoken to us “in” ason.* This is in truth 
a great and emancipating thought that God 
speaks “in” men. He speaks to men not as a 
voice from without, but as a voice from within. 
The revelation is within the man himself, and 
therefore necessarily adapted to, as it is re- 
lated to his capacities. In the impulse to 
pray, is the thirst for righteousness, man is 
drawing near to God, but it is just as true to 
say that God is drawing near to him. Thus 
God speaks to men through their experience, 
and He does so now as really as He ever did. 
All experience would be to us a revelation if 
only we had the open eye. 


ol a JOHN E. MCFADYEN. 


* While we cannot deny that this is the literal render- 
ing, the word for “his” not appearing in the original, 
(Heb. i: 1) yet that this son is pre-eminently the Christ is 
made clear in the texts immediately following. We are 
glad, however, that the omission of the word “his” ex- 
tends the revelation, of the inspeaking Word to any son 


according to his measure of sonship.—Eb. 


















































(To be continued.) 







A SMALL Boy’s LoGic.—A story is told 
of a small lad, which shows that calmness 
and philosophy are not always reserved for 
age. The little boy had been spending the 
afternoon with neighbors. Upon returning 








home an early New England twilight had fallen | 


The Stolen Locket. 


Of all Mildred Arkell’s beautiful ornaments 
and jewelry there was nothing of so much 
value as a gold locket and chain which her 
father had given her; at least, that was Gertie 
Apel’sopinion. Oh, that splendid gold locket} 
Such a beauty! and just the ornament that 
Gertie longed for. 

The time passed by, and every time Gertie 
went to visit Mildred, she said: ‘‘Oh, I do 
wish it belonged to me.’’ 

As Gertie was going up the garden path one 
afternoon to neighbor Arkell’s house to ask 
Millie to come out and play with her, what 
should she see hanging on a currant bush 
under the parlor window but the locket and 
chain. Gertie peered around, and looked up 
to every window and door; there was no one 
in sight; so she picked up the locket and chain 
and hid them in her bosom. When she 
the bell at the front door a servant told her 
that Mildred was away from home. Then she 
ran back home with the stolen locket and 
chain. 

“*I did not steal them, I found them,’’ she 
kept repeating to herself; ‘‘there is no 
harm in that—I found them!’ 

Gertie went upstairs to her room; she took 
the locket from its hiding place, held it up to 
the light, and admired it to her heart’s con- 
tent. Oh! what a great beauty it was! Then 
she put the chain around her neck. But when 
she heard footsteps on the staircase she quickly 
pulled the chain over her head and hid it in 
her pocket. Her mother entered the room, 
but dearly as she loved her mamma, the orna- 
ment which she admired so much she dared 
not show her. Oh, no! and Gertie stole out of 
the house and went into the garden. 

At night she was at a loss to know where 
to hide the locket. Her mother might feel in 
her pocket, so it was not safe there; neither 
could she be sure that it would not be seen in 
a drawer or closet. Somehow or other, every 
place she tried to hide it in seemed exposed 
and open to view. At last she put it under 
her pillow, and there it disturbed her sleep, 
for she kept waking and feeling under her 
pillow all through the night. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed in the morning, 
not going as was her custom to her mother’s 
room. “‘Oh, dear!’’ she repeated, as she met 
Mildred’s look when they entered the school- 
room, at the same time feeling for the hidden 
locket in her bosom. ‘‘Oh, dear!” she again 
repeated at recess, afraid to run about lest 
the locket should fall from its hiding place; 
and worse than all, Mildred came, and putting 
her arms around her waist in her loving way, 
told her how the house and garden had been 
searched to find the missing locket and chain, 
and how her mamma had scolded her for her 
carelessness. “If I could only find them!” 
cried Mildred, the tears starting from her 
eyes. 

After school Gertie lagged behind the other 
girls and walked home alone; there was & 
weight upon her heart which became heavier, 
and she scarcely knew what to do. Her moth- 
er saw that something was the matter, but 
when she asked what it was Gertie answered, 
“‘Nothing!’’ at the same the tears were trick- 
ling down her cheeks. Every way she went, 
and every place she looked into a locket and 
chain hung before her mind’s eye. After she 
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jad put out the light and got into bed, if she 
opened her eyes, there were the locket and 
chain; and if she closed them they were there 
sill. Up to the present time all her sorrows 
and cares, as well as her joys, her mother had 
shared; now, the child had to bear her burden 
alone, and this was the worst thing of all. 

“Oh, will not God help me?’’ she cried 
aloud as she tossed around on the bed. She 
tried to pray, but her lips seemed to be glued 
together, and her throat parched. Rising on 
her elbows she heard distant footsteps on the 
corridor. 

“Mamma!’’ shouted the little girl. Her 
mother heard the cry and hastened to the 













reom. 

““My child, my dear Gertie, what is the 
matter?’’ she asked as she went to the bedside 
and took Gertie’s hot hands in her own. 

“Oh, mamma, I more than found them; I 
stole them!’ Gertie exclaimed, putting one of 
her hands under the pillow and taking out the 
locket and chain. ‘‘Mamma, it is Mildred 
Arkell’s locket. Oh, Mamma, will God for- 
giveme? Shall I ever be happy again?’’ and 
the little one sobbed bitterly on her mother’s 
breast. ‘‘ Yes, mamma,”’ she continued, ‘‘I 
knew that I was a thief when I was afraid to 
show them to you, and I knew it more when 
Icould not tell you how I| felt. Now I have 
told you all; I feel better. Do you think God 
will forgive me?’’ 

Gertie’s mamma took her in her arms, and 
they knelt at the bedside to ask God's forgive- 
hess. 

Early next morning the mother and the sad 
little girl went over to neighbor Arkell’s 
house, Gertie carrying the locket and chain. 

“‘Mamma,”’ she said, as they walked along, 
“it doesn’t matter so much what Mildred or 
any one else thinks of me, if God forgives 
me. I feel a great deal happier already.’’ 
And her mother thanked God for this sign of 
a humble and repentant spirit. 

Mildred Arkell and her parents willingly for- 
gave the penitent little girl, and the secret 
was kept in the two families. 

“Oh’’ exclaimed Gertrude, many and many 
atime afterwards, and always with tears in her 
eyes, “I am sure that anything is a sin which 
you try to hide from your mamma and from 
God, and you cannot smooth it over by any 
other name.’’— Advance. 










































PosiTIVE ORDERS.—“I’ve got my orders, 
positive orders, not to go there—orders that 
Idare not disobey,’’ said a youth who was 
being tempted to enter a gambling saloon. 

_ “Come, don’t be womanish; come along 
like a man,’’ shouted the youths, who were 
trying to tempt him. 

“No, 1 can’t disobey orders,” said John. 

‘What special orders have you got? Come, 
show ‘em to us if you can; show us your or- 













John took out a neat wallet from his pocket, 
and pulling out a neatly-folded paper, ‘‘It is 
here, ”’ he said, unfolding the paper and show- 
ingit to the boys. They looked and one of 


them read aloud: “Enter not into the path of 
the wicked. ’’ 
















It is the silent and passive resistance that 
Meeps down evils of long standing.—John 
Bellows, 












































































THE FRIEND. 





NOTHING BETWEEN. 


Nothing between, Lord, nothing between; 
Let me Thy glory see, 
Draw my soul close to Thee, 
Then speak in love to me— 
Nothing between. 


Nothing between, Lord, nothing between; 
Let not earth’s din and noise 
Stifle Thy still small voice, 
In it let me rejoice— 
Nothing between. 


Nothing between, Lord, nothing between; 
Nothing of earthly care, 
Nothing of tear or prayer, 
No robe that self may wear— 
Nothing between. 


Nothing between, Lord, nothing between; 
Shine with unclouded ray, 
Chasing each mist away, 
O’er my whole heart bear sway— 
Nothing between. 


Nothing between, Lord, nothing between; 
Thus may I walk with Thee, 
Thee only may I see, 
Thine only let me be— 
Nothing between. 


Nothing between, Lord, nothing between; 
Till Thine eternal light, 
Rising on earth's dark night, 
Bursts on my open sight— 
Nothing between. 
—J. Mountain. 





A TRIBUTE TO A GooD WiFrE.—The follow- 


ing comprehensive inscription recording the 


virtues of an ancient Countess of Westmore- 
land, and written by her husband, was former- 
ly to be seen in a large room at Budstone Place, 


in the County of Kent, once a seat belonging 


to that noble family. 


Says the memorial in the quaint style of 


another century. 


‘**Shee feared God and knewe how to serve 


him: Shee assyned tymes for her devotions 
and kept them: Shee was a perfect Wife and 
a trewe Frende. 


those neerest and deerest to her: 


some: 
desires: Disputing none: Proventilie mon- 
aging all that was myne: Lyvinge in Appear- 
ance above myne estate while shee advanced 
it: Shee was of a grete spirit; sweettie 


tempered; of a sharp wit without offense; of 


excellent speeche blest with silence; of a 
brave Fashion to winne respect and to daunt 
Boldness: pleesynge to alle of her ssx, entyre 
with Fewe, delytinge in the best: ever avoyd- 
ying all persons and places if their honor 
blemyshed, and was as free from doing ille as 
giving the occasion: Shee dyed as shee lyved 
—well.” i 

“*Ts it not strange that God should conde- 
scend to notice such trifles as dress, gold, 
pearls, costly array and such like things?’ 
Well, whether it seems strange or not, He 
does it, which shows that He does not consider 
them as trifles. Neither will you, if you are 
God-like.—Christian Standard. 





So long as the enemy can keep us reason- 
ing, he can buffet us to and fro, but into the 
true solemn silence of the soul before God, 
he cannot follow us.—John Bellows. 


Shee joyed moste to oblidge 
Shee was 
still the same ever kynde and never trouble- 


Often preventyng (anticipating) my 
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The Robin that Remembered. 


There was trouble in Robintown, in the Apple 
Orchard country. Father and Mother Robin 
were flying from tree to tree in great distress, 
and all their friends were hurrying to see 
what had happened. I kmew the secret the 
two had guarded so carefully—of the nest in 
the old Sweet-William apple tree, with its 
three tiny, wide-mouthed babies. I thought 
of Neighbor Browne’s black cat and left my 
work to hasten out to see what was the matter. 


As I stood in the old orchard listening, I 
heard a faint cry from the grass under the 
tree, and after careful search, found one of 
the baby robins lying helpless on the ground. 
I suppose it must have fallen over the edge 
of the nest, for it was not yet strong enough 
to fly. Somehow, too, it had broken a leg, 
either in its fall or in its struggles after it 
reached the ground. 


Tenderly taking it iff my hand and speaking 
a soothing word to Father and Mother Robin, 
who ceased their plaintive cries when they saw 
their little one in my hands, I took the little 
sufferer to the house, lined a box with cotton 
for a resting-place and set the broken leg as 
well as its restlessness would allow. Such a 
hungry baby! It was always ready to be fed 
and never seemed to have too much. Would 
it be possible for a growing robin to over-eat, 
I wonder? 

The days passed by, and Tony—as I named 
my little charge — soon grew large, and he 
and I became the best of friends. The broken 
leg was strong again, and before long Tony 
was hopping around the room and following 
me from place to place about my work. But 
I knew I must not keep my little pet a pris- 
oner. So one sunshiny morning, I opened the 
window and let him look out upon the beauti- 
ful free world. 

He turned his head from side to side, study- 
ing the strange, new country, but soon he heard 
the happy notes of other birds not far away, 
and giving me a bright look from the corner 
of his eye, away he flew—to freedom. But 
every morning Tony appeared at my window 
for his breakfast, and often he would come 
into the tree in front of the house and sing 
me one of his most joyous songs. If I went 
to the door and called ‘‘Tony!’’ he would 
give a quick, short cry and stretch out his 
wounded leg, now entirely well, in a peculiar 
way, seeming to remind me of the accident 
which had brought us together. 

When autumn came and the robins flocked 
together, ready to escape the cold by flying 
South, I expected to say good-by to my little 
friend forever. I often wondered where he 
spent the snowy days, and if he ever thought 
of me. Imagine my surprise, then, one bright 
spring morning, to hear outside my window 
that peculiar call which I knew only Tony 
would make. 

I hastened to the door, and, sure enough, 
there was my little friend. The spots on his 
breast had given place to an even red, and 
the mate that he had brought with him told 
me that he was now a full-grown robin, ready 
to face the responsibilities of life. What his 
mate thought of such unusual proceedings I 
would like to known; but Tony had not for- 
gotten, and had come to tell me their happy 
secret: “‘Mrs. Tony and I are looking for a 
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nice, shady place in Robin Town to make our 
home this summer.”’ 

I am sure they found it, but I wonder whether 
Tony ever told his children of strange adven- 
tures, ‘when I was a boy,’’ in the giant’s 
castle, and how the giantess proved a kind 
friend and helper in his need. — Alice B. 
Fletcher in The Congregationalist. 


Science and Industry. 


Wages in Russian factories are two cents 
an hour and upward. There are thousands 
who work for a cent an hour, and tens of 
thousands who do not receive thirty cents a 
day for ten, eleven and more hours’ work. 


When Mauritius was ceded to Great Britain 
in 1810 there was a gigantic turtle in a court 
at the artillery barracks at Port Louis, which 
is still there, although almost blind. It weighs 
330 pounds, and stands two feet high when 
walking. Its shell is eight and one-half feet 
long, and it can carry two men on its back 
with ease. 

Back to the shop, the factory and the mill, 
Thy workers go, O Lord! and it may be 
That some have sorrows pressing heavily, 

And some are burdened with foreboding ill ; 

And some, unmindful of thy holy will, 
Gained not the rest provided yesterday; 
And into sin some feet have gone astray, 

And some hold labor in derision still. 


Grant, therefore, Lord, that as we buyers go 
Through factory or store or busy street, 
With thoughtful words these laborers we may 
greet,— 
Mindful of grace for sin, of balm for wo ; 
Helping in kindness sluggard souls to see 
The worth of labor and the dignity. 
—Anna Temple, in S. S. Times. 


ELECTRIC FILTERING. — For generations, 
now, it has been known that oxygen, in its 
peculiar form of ozone, was a powerful disin- 
fectant. Ozone may be regarded as oxygen, 
with an extra atom in each molecule—three 
instead of two. On the principle, apparently, 
that ‘‘two are company, three are none,’’ the 
ozone molecule is always most ready to give 
up this extra atom. Disinfecting, deodoriz- 
ing and decolorizing are largely caused by 
oxidising. Hence this loose atom seizes its 
chance, where evil odor, bright color or mi- 
crobes are present for destruction. For years, 
now, electric production of ozone has been 
possible on a large scale. The Siemens and 
Halske firm have lately applied their appa- 
tus to the waterworks of Wiesbaden and Mar- 
tinikenfelde with unqualified success. The 
purity is absolute, and the cost, including the 
pumping, is less than a penny per thousand 
gallons, capital expenditure included.— Lon- 
don Friend. 


HALF-DONE WorK IS ALWAYS WASTEFUL. 
—The extravagance and waste of doing work 
badly are most lamentable. We can never 
over-estimate the value, in a successful life, 
of an early formed habit of doing everything 
to a finish, and thus relieving ourselves of the 
necessity of doing things more than once. Oh, 
the waste in half-done, careless, patched work! 

The extravagance and loss resulting from a 
slipshod education are almost beyond compu- 


tation. To be under the necessity, all through 
one’s life, of patching up, of having to do over 
again, half-done and botched work is not only 
a source of terrible waste, but the subsequent 
loss of self-respect and life is also very great. 
There is great economy in putting the 
highest personal investment in everything we 
do. Any thoroughness of effort which raises 
personal power to a higher value is a judicious 
expenditure of individual effort. Do not be 
afraid to show thoroughness in whatever you 
undertake. Thoroughness is a great quality 
when once mastered. It makes all work easier, 
and brings to life more sunshine.— Success. 


How we Grow. — If the Census Bureau 
hasn’t guessed wide of the mark, the Ameri- 
can people, exclusive of the residents of Alaska 
and our Island possessions, now number nearly 
eighty millions, the exact figures given being 
79,900,398. This is an estimated increase of 
3, 905,814 for the three years since the census 
of 1900 was taken. If this rate shall be main- 
tained the population in 1910 will reach nearly 
90,000, 000. 

While these figures lack the accuracy of an 
actual count, the probability is that they are 
not very far from the truth, and they are of 
interest as indicating that the United States 
still leads the list of growing nations. In 
spite of the fact that the average American 
family is not as large as a half century ago, 
immigration makes good any possible decline 
from this source, and our population still in- 
creases at the rate of about one and one-third 
millions a year. 

Besides verifying the general impression 
that the limit of growth in the population of 
the country is still a long way in the future, 
the census bulletin from which the above 
figures are taken shows that the ratio of 
town and city growth, as compared with that 
of the country, still continues high. There 
were 438 towns and cities containing a popu- 
lation of 10,000 and upwards, with a total 
enumeration of 24,047,367 in 1900. This town 
population, it is estimated, has increased in 
three years 1,759,000. It is plain that the 
country boys are still migrating from farm 
to town, and that the majority of the new 
immigrants remain in the cities instead of 
being distributed throughout the country. 

The estimate is of local interest in showing 
that Philadelphia still holds third place in 
point of population among American cities, 
with no immediate prospect of being over- 
taken by any competitor. Its present popu- 
lation is placed at 1,367,716, while St. Louis, 
the next in order, is credited with only 612, - 
279, or less than one-half of this city. New 
York and Chicago lead, of course, but their 
great preponderance is partly the effect of 
recent territorial additions, a process of growth 
which Philadelphia has not employed fur more 
than half a century.—Bulletin. 


VocaL LAZINEsS.—Scientific explanation is 
offered for the bad pronunciation of English 
lords and ladies, which Sir Henry Irving re- 
cently deplored. All his life, Sir Henry as- 
serted, he has spoken good English, only to 
hear in his old age, his titled pupils saying, 
** goin’,’’ ‘‘comin’,’’ and ‘‘fishin’,’’ like bad 
boys. Science, it must be confessed, is not 


at all certain but that soon we shall be per 
mitted the joy of saying “‘fishin’.” 

A clever bit of apparatus explains this um 
orthodox theory. The contrivance, made of 
one piece of chalk anda fine wire, draws pie. 
tures of the sounds necessary to produce 
words. For certain sounds the ingenious ap. 
paratus draws actual hills, which prove beyond 
a doubt that those sounds require an extm 
muscular effort from the man who would speak 
them correctly. 

The contrivance in question, invented by 
Prof. Weeks, now of Missouri, is a circle of 
wire, which fits around the teeth, so that 
while it is in the mouth that organ can be 
closed or used for speaking without incom 
venience. In front of the mouth a single wire 
projects from the loop, and inside a corre 
sponding wire, fastened to the circle, projects 
back toward the soft palate. A bit of crayon 
on this wire serves to stick the soft palate fast 
to the wire. When a scientist, with this ap 
paratus in his mouth, begins to talk, every 
motion of his palate is communicated along 
the wire to its outside end. This end is in 
contact with a sheet of lampblacked paper, 
moving uniformly, so that every motion of the 
wire makes a character in the soot. For most 
sounds in the wire draws a wavy line, but for 
parts of the sound ‘‘n’’ the wire drawsa 
hillock, corresponding with an extra large 
movement of the vocal organ on the other end 
of the wire. It is vocal laziness which causes 
the titled Englishman to leave out this effort. 
But instead of condemning laziness, science 
prophetically points to the law by which men 
follow the line of least resistance. 

The particular mistakes in ortheepy of Eng- 
lish nobility is attributed more to the tongue 
than to the palate. To say “‘fishing”’ we 
must raise the middle portion of the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth, whereas to pro 
nounce “‘fishin’’’ only the tip of the tongue 
touches. This, again, is a case of laziness 
and least resistance, which is proving stronger 
than the dictionaries. —Phila. Ledger. 


A MINISTRY OF DESTRUCTION.—A terrible 
ministry indeed. But does such a ministry 
exist? And who represents it? 

The Waldenses made the following charge 
against the Roman Catholic Antichrist in the 
fourteenth century: “His eighth work is, that 
he hates, and persecutes, and searches after, 
and robs, and destroys the members of Christ,” 
History confirms the truth of the above charge 
and informs us that over fifty million persons 
have been put to death by this church. The 
following is the testimony of Father Grasse, 
who for thirty-six years was a Roman Catholic 
priest, but is now a Christian minister, in his 
defense before his inquisitors, “Farewell, 
church of my youth; Farewell, companions of 
my ministry! Alas, alas! it has been a mini 
try of destruction! O, if my word has any 
weight, I beseech you to open your eyes to the 
light, to abandon that system of darkness it 
which you are groping, and accept the true 
light which Jesus offers to you.” 


A. F. 
(Copied) WooDLANnD, Seventh Month 26th, 1904. 


WHITTIER compares death to a covered 
bridge, soon past, and coming out into th 
light again. 
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Winifred Green, the only survivor of the disas- 
ter, has, latterly, been studying at Westfield Col- 
lege, London, and intended presenting herself for 
the London B. Se. degree in the autumn. Happily 
she is making favorable progress towards recovery, 
after the wonderful mental and bodily strain to 
which she was subjected. 

“Most American Friends,” says another corre- 
spondent, “ who have travelled in religious service 
in Ireland in recent years, became acquainted with 
William John Green and his wife, as they were 
particularly hospitable; also with his brother Isaac 
and his wife. This stroke deprives the latter of 
their only children.” 


Notes in General. 


George Muller’s great work, which since his 
death has been carried on by his son-in-law, James 
Wright, on the very same lines on which it was 
conducted for sixty-four years. 


The authoritative statement that the command 
of the Salvation Army in the United States is to 
be relinquished this coming fall by Commander 
Booth-Tucker has started conjecture as to his suc- 
cessor. 


The Churchman laments “that after all the man- 
ifold religious activities of the last fifty or sixty 
years have had full scope in London, four-fifths of 
the whole population remains out of touch with 
any form of religion.” 


The 100th anniversary of the death of Barbara 
Heck, the founder of Methodism in America, was 
commemorated by a large gathering of Methodists 
from the United States and Canada, at her grave 
in Blue Church Cemetery, three miles from Og- 
densburg, N. Y. 


The Universalist Leader says: “‘ We are witness- 
ing to-day the pitiable spectacle of the Church of 
God trying to compete with endowed colleges, 
highly capitalized theatres, great business corpor- 
ations, scientific institutions, and all the attractions 
of a brilliant society.” 


At Hyde Park, London, on First-day afternoons 
the utmost freedom is given to anyone who wishes 
to make a speech upon or discuss any theme, and 
hundreds take advantage of it. The Salvation Army 
always has its representatives on the ground, also 
the West London Mission. The temperance orator 
enforces his views, and the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals declaims against cruelty to them, 
while all sorts and kinds of harangues on all kinds 
of subjects are listened to by the crowds. 


THE DRESSMAKER’S SLAVE.—What mockery to 
prate of the equality of the sexes when one sex 
possesses the freedom of uniform, and the other is 
the slave of ever-varying costume! Think of the 
great portion of a lifetime we women are con- 
demned to spend merely on keeping our sleeves in 
style! Talk of our playing with scholarship or 
politics when we are all our days panting dishev- 
elled after scampering Dame Fashion, who, all our 
broken-minded lives, is just a little ahead!—Tran- 
script. 

Randall Thomas Davidson, as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is now on a visit to America (the first of 
the ninety-five English archbishops to visit this 
country) bears as his official title the following 
language: ‘The Most Reverend The Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of ail England and 
Metropolitan.” The archbishop is styled “ Your 
Grace,” and is addressed in formal conversation as 
“My Lord Archbishop.” “But be not ye called 
Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ.—Matt. 
23: 8. “Neither as being lords over God's herit- 
age, but being ensamples to the flock.”—1 Pet. v: 3. 


THE FRIEND. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StaTes.—The Interparliamentary Union, com- 
posed of 226 delegates from America, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Sweden 
and Switzerland, have lately arrived in St. Louis to hold 
their twelfth annual session. This body is composed of 
members of different national Legislatures. The organi- 
zation was perfected at Paris in 1888, having grown out 
of the conference of ten English and thirty French par- 
liamentarians, who had assembled to discuss the execu- 
tion of an arbitration treaty between England and France. 
It has been decided that the Executive Council of this 
body should adopt a resolution advocating mediation 
between Russia and Japan. It was also decided that 
President Roosevelt should be asked to call a second 
session of The Hague conference. 

Director Martin of the Bureau of Health in this city, 
after very satisfactory tests of the effect of sulphate of 
copper upon polluted water, has recently said, “ Not only 
has the Bureau of Health, through its bacteriologists, 
made practical tests with copper, both metallic and in 
sulphate form, to determine its germicidal potency 
against typhoid-fever and cholera germs in drinking 
water, but has obtained results that ought to be highly 
encouraging to everybody who realizes the general hy- 
gienic importance of a pure water supply.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has lately given 
employment to about 20,000 men in various cities along 
its line in this State, which with other evidences point 
towards a general increase in different kinds of business. 

The strike of the butcher workmen, which has demor- 
alized the meat packing industry throughout the country 
for the last two months, has been ended. 

In some streets in Baltimore it is stated that out of a 
superstitious dislike to the number 13, half numbers, as 
124, &c., have been used in numbering the houses. After 
a conference the mayor and other city officials have de- 
termined not to permit the use of half-numbers, but will 
require houses to be marked in their regular order and 
sequence. Owners of and tenants of “13” houses may 
sell or leave if they are anduly troubled with superstitious 
fears. 

A despateh from Baltimore says: Health authorities 
here are deeply interested in the tests being made with 
copper sulphate for the purification of large bodies of 
water. In this city pigmentation added to the offen- 
siveness of the city’s water supply during periods of 
algal pollution. Experiments showed that the alge, which 
caused the trouble, would yield to a dilution of one part 
copper sulphate in 6,000,000 parts of water. Treatment 
was begun on Seventh Month 28th last, and continued 
until Eighth Month 17th, when it was reported to have 
been effective. 

On the 5th instant wireless telegraph messages were 
sent from St. Louis to Springfield, Ill., 105 miles, which 
it is said is the greatest distance wireless messages have 
ever been dispatched in the United States. The operator 
did not even know where the receiving station at Spring- 
field was. He was simply told to send a message to 
Springfield, and he dispatched it from the tower. It 
was caught at Springfield and the answer came back. 
After that messagee flew back and forth rapidly. 

A despatch from Los Angeles, Cal., of the 7th says: 
From many points along the southern coast to-day came 
reports of damage by great billows which are rolling in 
from the sea, occasioned by some phenomenon, possibly 
volcanic disturbances far out in the ocean. While there 
is scarcely a cupful of wind, enormous waves, in some 
instances forty feet high, roll ceaselessly against the 
shores. These phenomenal sea disturbances have been 
accompanied by unprecedently high temperature through- 
out the State. 

During a late meeting of the international Geographic 
Congress in Washington the midnight time signal on one 
occasion was sent on its journey in two directions, one 
via the Pacific cable and the other via the Atlantic. A 
cable despatch from Adelaide, Australia, contained the 
interesting information that the two signals had met 
there, exactly fourteen seconds after being sent from 
Washington. 

In consequence of the low rate of passage money 
between Europe and this country, $7.75 for each steerage 
passenger, a large increase is reported of an undesirable 
class. The Cedric has lately brought 2162 steerage pas- 
sengers to New York. 

ForEIGN. — The Russians have retreated northward 
Since the late series of battles near Liaoyaug, closely 
followed by the Japanese. A despatch from Mukden 
states that the Russians are preparing te evacuate that 
place. Harbin, 350 miles northward, is the next Russian 
stronghold. : 

It is stated that about 600 Japanese soldiers were 
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recently blown up by a land mine near Port Arthg, 
The besiegers began a general attack and seven ships 
were seen engaged in a fight in the harbor. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that the beg 
information of the War Office indicates that Gener 
Kuropatkin lost about 17,000 men during the ten 
battle at Liaoyang. It is believed that the Japanes 
have lost 30,000 men. 

M. de Lanessan, the French peace advocate, is urging 
mediation between Russia and Japan, and calls upos 
either America or Germany to take the initiative. 

The British expedition into Tibet under Col. Y 
husband has resulted in procuring a treaty with 
Tibetan officials which was signed in the apartments of 
the Dalai Lama in his palace at Lassa, the capital. Thy 
Dalai Lama, the ecclesiastical head of the country, fled 
upon the approach of the British. The establishment of 
British influence in Tibet it is supposed has been secured 
by this treaty. 

The Simplon tunnel, which is being cut through Sim 
plon Mountain, is to be 21,374 yards long. It has ab 
ready been pierced for a distance of 21,142 yards, bat 
work upon it has recently been stopped by the exposure 
of a spring of hot water flowing 1500 gallons per minute, 
It is said that the temperature in the tunnel has reached 
112 degrees, and that refrigerators will be installed and 
the work be resumed. 

A telegram of the 6th from Zanzibar says: The British 
cruiser Forte early this morning found the Russian volus- 
teer fleet steamers St. Petersburg and Smolensk withis 
the three mile limit and communicated to them the 
orders of the Russian Government to desist from is 
terference with neutral shipping. The commanders of 
the Russian vessels said they would forthwith proceed te 
Europe. 

An earthquake shock was felt at Guayquil, Ecuador, 
on the 9th instant. 

An organization has been formed in England called 
the Highways’ Protection League ; the object of which is 
to protect pedestrians against reckless users of automo 
biles. It proposes to investigate cases of danger or in- 
jury—whether to life, health or property—or of annoy- 
ance or discomfort, caused by the highways being used 
in a manner inconsistent with the rights of the public, 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 
Sarah A. Wilkins, N. J.; Anne W. Leeds, N. J,; 
B. V. Stanley, Agt., Ia., for Barclay Smith; Isaac 
N. Vail, Calif.; Mary Branson, M. D., Phila., and 
for Isabella MclIlwain, N. J., to No. 17, Vol. 
a Foulke for Morton C. Coggeshall, N. Y.; 
Lydia S. Thomas, Phila., Wm. Bailey, Agt., Pa. 
$4 for Sybilla 
Wesley H 


S. Cope and Lydia H. Dar nO 
aldeman, Pa.; Barclay Penrose, O.; Mary 
W. Bacon, N. J.; Thos. E. Smith, Ia.; George Ab- 


bott, N. i: Elizabeth Taylor, Pa.; Henry A. Lip. 
pincott, Phila.; W. D. Satterthwait, O.; Pliny Gre 
jory, Cal.; George Abbott, Jr., N. J.; Ellis Heinen 
N. J.; Edward G. Smedley, Pa.; John B. Evans, 
N. J.; Wm. B. Harvey, Agt., Pa., $14 for himself, 
S. Morris Jones, J. Adrian Moore, Zebedee Haines, 
Pemberton Moore and Priscilla H. Hughes, Vols. 
77 and 78. 
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Ga Remittances received after Third-day noon will not , 


appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, will reopen 
Ninth Month 19th, 1904. 
J. HENRY BARTLETT, Sup’t. 


Young woman Friend student wishes work out of school 
hours in Philadelphia for the winter, by which she may 
earn board and lodging. 

Address ‘‘ L,” 
Office of THe FRIEND. 


Westtown Boarding School.—Ffor convenience? 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., 
2.50 and 4.32P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. ‘To reach the School by telegraph, wiré 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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